XII
EMERGENCE OF NATURALISM

THE NATURALISM which emerged in the fiction of the last
decade of the nineteenth century was not so much a deliberate
principle or a definite school as a variety of dissents from
the official type of realism favored by Howells. Hamlin Gar-
land (1860- ) in his Crumbling Idols (1894) was the
first to outline the critical position of the dissenters. It was
no longer enough, they argued and felt, to skim rosy sur-
faces. The novel, a powerful modern agency for civilization,
must go deeper than it had gone in the United States, must
turn to the light many ugly realities, hitherto neglected,
which were growing more ominous every day. It must deal
candidly with political corruption, economic injustice, reli-
gious unrest, sexual irregularities, with greed and doubt and
hate and cruelty and violence, as well as with more customary
subjects. It must assert its right, its obligation, to speak of
anything it chose if that thing were true. Garland's statement
of principles followed his own practice, already shown in his
hard pastorals of the upper Middle West: Main-Travelled
Roads (1891) and Prairie Folks (1893). He was passionately
devoted to the war on needless poverty which had already
enlisted Edward Bellamy and Henry George, and he stood
forth as the chief literary spokesman of the distress and dis-
satisfaction then stirring along the changed frontier which so
long as free land lasted had been the natural outlet for the
expansive, restless race.

The prairies and the plains had depended almost wholly
upon romance for their literary reputation; Garland, who had
tested at first hand the hardships of such a life, became